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Sketch of the Life of the late Joseph Butlworth Palmer, 
Esq. of Palmerston and Nuesh, in Ireland,’ and of 
Moulsey, in Surrey, who died at East-Bourne, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1815. . 


T a period when the minds of men are kept in a conti- 
nued state of agitation, not merely by the public conse- 
quences of the great events which have recently filled Europe 
with tumult and anxiety ; but by incessant remembrancers of 
these events, in the foi of memoirs of times or of persons 
connected with their rise or progress; at such a period the 
wearied eye turns ffom the ensanguined colours of a world in 
arms, aud seeks with peculiar delight the soft green of the soul 
thet dwells with the men of peace and of virtue. 

Such a man was the Jate Mr. Budworth Palmer,—-and to 
trace his character on these pages, is the aitempt of one who 
knew him well; but who rather wishes, than hopes, to express 
accurately so exemplary a model. 

The paternal name of this gentleman was Budworth only. 
He was descended from a highly respectable family, many of 
whose mémbers united to wreproachable character, talents of 
distinguished quality. His grandfather was the Rev. Luke 
Budworth, of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and rector of 
Tillesbam, in Norfolk; a venerable divine, revered for his piety 
and perspicuous expositions of the Holy Scriptures. One of 
his sons was the father of the subject of this biography ; ano- 
ther was the Rev. William Budworth, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and vicar of Brewood. He is well knowu as the 
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feiend of Dé. Johnson, and the honoured preceptor of Sir Bj. 
ward Lyttleton, and Dr. Hurd, who in his elegant dedication 
of his Commentary on the Epistte to the Pisos, cow paies hh 
reverend tutor to Quintilian. Joseph Budworth inherized his 
uncle’s fine taste and dignity of wind, with all the simplicity 
of manners and amiable amenitics of his grandfather. Cip 
cumstances induced bis pareats to place Sime tn the army ata 
very early age. The good principles he had iusbibed from his 
chiidiood were then brought inte daily exercise. He was um 
deviatingly orderly in all that related to his — duty ; and 
in lis conduct as a genuleman, was equally cucamspeci. He 
Wes temperoste, though convivial; gay without levity; and 
pleased with the fair without frivolous + gollantry, or gallantry 
of aseverer name. in short, he carricd vot only innocence 
bot principle into all his pleasures, and therefore no cloud ever 
darkened their brightness. Elis commanding officers respected 
him, his brother officers loved him ; and the soldiers wader his 
orders adored him for his gentleness and firmness. 

Lic was ordered to Gibraitar, and served there during its last 
meuiorable defence, with such distinction to himself that, 


though a subaltern, the late Lord Heaihiield thought fit to have 


“his figure commemorated with his own, in the great picture 
painted by Mr. Copley, of that celebrat siege. This glo 
riows page iu the British history being filled up, Lieutenant 
Budworth returned with his brave compeérs to England; and 
shortly after, being near the residence of Bishop Lard, 
thoughtit right to pay his respects to the pupil and friend of 
his late uncle. Asa specimen of the ingenuous mind of the 
young soldier, and of the simplicity with which he relates cir 
cumstances connected with his heart, the reader will accept an 
extract from a letter which he wrote some time after the in 
terview,—it was intended to illustrate the bishop’s revercuce for 
the memory of his former tutor: 


On my return from Gibraltar [ made Hartlebury in my 
way, and introduced myself ta De. Huard, purposely to thank 
him for the honourabie mention he had inade of my ancle, ia 
his dedication to Sir Edward Lyttleton. The bishop was ina 
flow of spirits; and I was vain enough to think the unex: 
pected visit from the only nephew of ‘his ear! ly friend, added 
pleasure to the fleeting hours. After my first reecption, and 
the look of suspicion had vanished, he eyed me ih growing 
complacency, and during our walk in his Yon ig gallery, cad after 
two or three silent ‘turns, he did me the satisfaction of saying 
I was like my uacle;* * But,’ he said, ‘ the Rev. Mr. Bud- 

worth 


* At this time Licutenant Budworth was a singularly bardsome 
young man.—(Biographer’s note.) 
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orth had more ruddiness of face, and was fairer; and your's 
wears the sua-burnt tinge of having served in a hot climate. 
And, indeed, young man, the havine witnessed that siege will 
bea recommendation of you in your profession, and go down 
rth satisfaction with you to the grave.’ He raised himself, 
aad inthe most animated lungnage e xpatiated on the learn- 
ing, frient! Iship, and benevolenve of his early friend ; and taking 
me most kindly by the hand, we sat down; and with a look t 
shall never’ forget, he said, § [ ain happy to sce you Mr. Bud- 
worth, and welcome indeed he made me, telling me many 
anecdotes of my relatiou ; and stopping in the midst of a flow 
of words, he asked me, ‘ Are you a good singer, Sir? Your 
uncle had more melody in his voice tlian Lever beard. He 
did not sine with the science of your father, whom I have 
often hearkened to, when he caine to see his brother; but his 
had all the sweetness of the Aolian barp, 
He asked why [ did not call apon him when the regiment 

] was in marched thronelh Worcestershire, on theis way to 
Manchester, to be reduced: he bad observed my name amongst 
the ofheers, and supposed me a relation of his earliest friend. 
l wid him, that being acting adjutantio the division [marched 
in, and the men being inade too much of in every town’ we 
halted at, my presence and activity were necessary ; else Lt had 
fully intended doing myself the honour of paying him my ut- 
most considerations, the day we halted at Kidderminster. © Your 
Masons, Youn soldier, inake you more welcome pow.’ 

‘As my visit was pot built upon any design, I felt myself 
asmuch a gucst as if amongst ory brother ofticers, and gave 


free reply to every question he asked me about the Old Rock. 
He pomted to a mark on my temple, and said, * I suppose you 
got that wound there?” 1 told biun it was amongst tlhe first [ 


received; und that it was still a heavy affliction, and [ feared 
ever would be. £ bam concerned to hear so: but it will be of 
service in your cluim. Recolle et, —the _— e is the seat of 
honour, both in mind and action. |r plied, t was then on my 
way to London to endeavour to vet upon | al pay again 5 but 

atmy hopes were few. Le said, § A Gibrattar officer ought 
16 have more than hopes to trast to. [take the libe rty, iny 
lord, replied 1, of repeating some rude lines [ saw chalked 
upon a sentry-box on Europa Guard : 


God and a soldier all people adore 

In time of war, but not belore; 

And hen war is over, and all things are righted, 
God 1s neglected, and a soldier is slighte dl. 


* His lords ship remarked, ‘ [tis to be feared there is much 
wh la the lines; and they speak a man of better. education 
Q 2 than 
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than can be usual amongst the private soldiers ; for though the 
verse is lame, there is mind init.’ | observed, that officers ang 
men were so necessarily mixed in some guards, Cconversatiog 
was unavoidable; and | Lad often heard in the strange jumble 
of the Jatter’s discourse, noble sentiments, good military re. 
marks, and no mean wit. I mentioned as an instance, that 
being on guard in the mines in Landport ditch when the enemy 
were firing briskly, two shells fell into it. The men were warned 
against the bursting of them; but they happened to be blind 
shells ; (so called when their fusees do not take effect), an olf 
suldier instantly said, * That verities the scripture—When the 
blind lead the blind both fall into a ditch. * What a spirit; 
observed his lordship, must that man have had, to be so ready 
in the midst of danger!’ [ said, danger one is accustomed to, 
often gives a spur to genius; though a man is not the less sep- 
sible of his awful situation. L had often seen the soldier o 
guard busily studying his Bible; and | remember a straggling 
shot striking a light infantry-man of the 58th, across his belly; 
and being too severely wounded to be removed, he desired his 
comrade would pray by him, which was devoutly performed; 
the whole guard kneeling around the sufferer uatil he died, 

“ That was true religion,” said the bishop; Sterne was right 
in saying * a man could do his duty as well in a red coat asa 
black coat; but he was wrong in his inferences.’ 

* In conversation to this effect, the moments flew away; 
and le invited me to pass some time at Hartlebury, on my re 
turo from the north. le walked me from the gallery into 
the park; and observing two old womeu picking sticks from 
under the trees, he said—* we had some strong winds lately; 
and indeed, if it were not for thinking of marivers, L should like 
a storm occasionally, as it provides this fuel for the poor ; for 
coal is scarce here. He edged towards them, and said ‘ laa 
glad to see you so loaded.’ They dropt curtseys wit! looks 
without fear; and went on picking dry sticks; uot muabiing 
1o themselves, but as placidly as mortals under the protection 
of Heaven. L[silently blessed him in my heart, for the dive 
lesson immediately before me. 

* He asked me to remain with bim some days , and on oy 
informing him that I must return to Birmingham, whence I had 
rode over to pay my respects, he made me promise that at some 
future period [ would make Hartlebury in my progress. This 
was in November, 1783; and in February following, | eu 
barked for India, atter writing a letter of thanks for my recep 
tion, and inclosing a copy of verses full of respect and gral 
tude,—which were not sent uutil the pilot left the ship, that 
his lordship might see 1 was not regulated by mercenary views; 
although his recommendation might have advanced my India 
yrospects.” . 

; As 
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As Mr. Budworth here informs us, he embarked for India, 
put still with no better provision, than a Jieutenant’s commis- 
sion. However, he had a source of riches and honours within 
his own breast which munificence might augment, but oeveg 
could take away. Content was his bosom friend, and possess 
ing that, he was master of more thao the world s wealth. The 
sweetness of his disposition, and the gaiety of -his happy tem- 

eramen’, made him the same object of general good-will in 

India, as he had been in his native country, and on the Old 
Rock of the Mediterranean. But promotion came to him 
neither from the east nor from the west, and in a few years he 
returned to England, still the poor Lieutenant Budworth. But 
he knew not the language of complaint, nor the feeling of de- 
spondency ; full of self-enjoyment, all nature was. fair to his 
eyes, and he thought lightly of every privation, while he was 
free to wander over her bills.and dales. Soon after his return 
to England, he made that tour to the Lakes with a friend, 
which has been published under the title of A Fortnight’s Tour 
té the Lakes, by a Rambler, and which has gone through se- 
veral editions. .We have Classical Journeys, and Sentimental 
Journeys, but no man can read the tour of this young ram- 
bier, without exclaiming at every page, this is the journal of a 
benevolent heart. 

About this period be became attached toa Jady of great 
personal and meutal endowments, and her heart was too worthy 
of his to be insensible to her bappy destiny, in having become 
the arbitress of his fate. They warried. He retired from the 
army, and for some years they lived in elegant retirement, 
pursuing studics which were congenial to the tastes of both. 
Mrs. Budworth inherited talents from a noble ancestry, which 
has given birth to celebrated names in Lreland and England, 
and like ber husband she did not require a finer field for their 
exercise, than the map of vature unfolded to them by the 
changing seasons, at their little villa on the banks of the 
Thames. Here, with poetry and the nightingale, they passed 
their summer evenings, and when winter brougit their favou- 
rite robin to the window, they dispensed the crumbs to him, 
and shared their bread with the poor cottagers at the gate. 

Mr. Paimer, the brother oi Mrs. Budworth died, and leaving 
her his heiress to aa immense properiy, chiefly in lreland, Mrs. 
Budworth and ber husband, in cc inpliauce with the deceused’s 
Wish, took the name of Palmer. 

From this period, the choracter of Mr. Buda rth Palmer 


shone forth im its full iusire. Et was us ly the nieehk Vire 
tues of bis former life, which were no ot bin, ba 
the munificeut qualities which o. co “eal stews 
ards of his fellow-creatures. Ni ’ Mia! i qual 
tothe all, He becawe tie b aelac. ish 
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tenaitry. ile regarded them a3 people to whom he had ay 
awful duty to periora, for they were not the holders of a brief 
lease, but mostof them born on the land, and inherited. with 
ne svil. In proportion as ihey felt themselves bound to him 
as their landlord, he considered himsclf bound to them as the 
protector. ‘Thetr true interest was his tirst study, lis own emo 
lument the last. ‘He made their cabins comfortable little faring, 
or surrounded them with weli ste red potatos erounds, and sti. 
prulated the inhabitants to indusiry by judicious und liberal en 
couragement. He established schools for their instruction, 
aad settled medical practitioners in the remote dis‘ricts, witha 
generous salary from his own purse. His influence conse 
quently was great among all his tenantry, catholic as well as 
protestent, for be held them by the ruling passton in every 
span, ipterest or gp: titude. Were such the conduct of all 
landlords in the sister kingdom, it is net to be believed that its 
Datives would be ready at every Opportunity to raise their armas 
agaiast their benefactors! 

Mr. Budworth Palmer was maznificent in his benevolenee, 
that is to say, in the act nself, but not to the world. His man 
ner of bestowing public benefits, was whhout ostentation, and 
an di spensing private charitics, they were shed hike the dew, 
sileut and in the shade. Bat it was not merely with his purse 
that lhe was benevolent; he had a heart that sympathised with 
every living creature, and not only consoled the sorsowtul, and 
rejoiced with the happy of his own kind, but be was tender to 
the beasts of the fields, and the fowls of the air. Lis very 
aspect was calcolated ta bespeak the Jove and confideace of all 
who looked on him. Bishop Elard told bim in his youth, that 
he resembled his uncle the Rev. William Budworth, aud his 
appearance only a few weeks ago, was so like a description 
given of that amiable divine, by an oid friend of his, that® 
nmy be copied for a portrait of his excellent nephew. 

* Elis person, which was rather above the middle height, 
was forwed wiih the nicest symmetry, and he had, perhaps, as 
fine a presence as any man in the kingdom. Elis air, deport. 
meat, longuage, voice, im short, every word and action a 
nounced the accomplished gemleman, He had nothing severe 
or proud in his aspect, but there was an‘irresisiible something 
whies always commanded respect, and ever inspired the be- 
holders with ap awe, te more profound, as it was established 
oo 2 behef of bis good-will towards them, and a conviction of 


tis periect w orthiness. its look and his voice plereed to Lhe 
MmWost soul.” 

ft was indeed a look that pierced to the inmost soul! and 
without exaggeration, or a flight of imaginaiion 
stir ey Vl Ryiwar p | ' 
aiuirmed oul Nit, DUdGwWory aimer. 
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Jo England, as ‘in Ireland, bis gracious spirit-dispersed its 
benefits, and continoing to reside part of each summer oa the 
banks of the Thames, he became the bless s¢ of the poor of 
various adjoining hamlets. Beioved by his family, endeared ta 
schosen circle ot friends, and honoured by all who kucw him, 
his beneficent heart fully enjoyed itself, ‘till he became aifected 
by symptoms of an apoplectic nature, The wound in his tem- 
sé 


ple, which had been “ a heavy afil ction” to hivn in his youth, 
did not now fail to make itself felt, and therefore he wast 
more careful not to hasten the thieatening umlady by any ins 
dulzence. He was at’ Eastbourne, seated at his table in Appa 
rent health, when his pen dropped from bis hand, and he felt 
senseless into the arms of his Servant. He sever spoke moies 
and after afew hours he finally ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Budworth Palmer is buried at Moulsey, in a vault he 
had lately caused to be construered in the parish church of 
that village. [Hits funeral was attended by a numerous train of 
true mourners, for relations and friends, and the widows and 
the orphans of the lowly sleepers in the churelh-yard, were 
there toembalin his sacred remains with the tears of love and 
gratiiude, 

This poor tribate is offered to his memory by one who could 
not be silent on departing from sach a grave. 





Description of Pashawer, the Residence of the Court of 
Caubul, during Colonel Elphinstone’s Mission. 


HE inhabitants of Pashawer are of Indian origin, but 

speak Pushtoo as well as Hindkee. ‘There are, however, 
many other inhabitants of all nations; and the concourse is 
increased during the king’s visits to Pashawer. We bad many 
opportunities of observing this assemblage, in returning from 
our morning rides ; and its effect was heightened by the stili- 
ness and solitude of the streets, at the early hour at which we 
wed to set,out. A little before sunrise, people began to as- 
temble at the mosques to their morning devotions. After the 
hour of prayer, some few appeared sweeping the streets before 
their doors, and some great men were to be seen going to 
ter early attendance at court. Tuey were always on horse- 
back, preceded by from ten to twelve servants on foot, who 
Walked preity fast, but in perfect order and silence: nothing 
washeard but the sound of their feet. But, when we returned, 
lhe streets were crowded with men of all nations and languazes, 
Inevery variety of dress and appearance. The shops were ail 
opea. Diied fruits aud nuts, bread, mecat,* boots, shoes, sad- 
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dlery, bales of cloth, hardware, ready-made clothes, and 
teens, books, &c. were either displayed in tiers im front of the 
shops, or hung up on hooks from the roof. Amongst the hand. 
somest shops were the fruiterers, (where apples, melons, plum, 
and even oranges, though these are rare at Pashawer, were 
mixed in piles with some of the Indian fruits ;) and the cook. 
shops, where every thing was served in earthern dishes, painted 
and glazed, so as to look like china. 

In the streets were people crying greens, curds, &c. and men, 
carrying water in leathern bags at their backs, and announcing 
their commodity by beating on a brazen cup, in which they 
gave a draught to a passenger for a trifling piece of money, 
With these were mixed people of the town in white turbans, 
some in large white or dark blue frocks, and others in sheep 
skin cloaks; Persians, and Afghauns, in brown woollen tunics, 
or flowing mantles, and caps of black sheep-skin or coloured 
silk; Khyberees, with the straw sandals, and the wild dress, and 
air of their mountains; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar features 
and manners of their own nation,to the long beard, and the 
dress of the country; and Hazaurehs, not more remarkable 
for their conical cans of skin, with the wool appearing likes 
fringe round the edge, and for their broad faces, and little eyes, 
than for their want of the beard, which is the ornament of 
every other face in the city. Amoug these might be discovered 
a few women with long white veils that reached their feet, end 
some of the king's retinue, in the grotesque csps, and fantastic 
habits, which mark the class to which each belongs. Some 
limes a troop of armed horsemen passed, and their appearanee 
was announced by the clatter of their horses’ hoofs on the pave 
ment, and by the jingling of their bridles. 

Someiimes,when the king was going out, the streets wert 
choaked with horse and foot, and dromedaries bearing swivel, 
and large waving red and green flags; and, at all times, loaded 
dromedaries, or heavy Bactiian camels, covered with shaggy 
hair, made their.way slowly through the streets; and mules, 
fastened together in circles of eight or ten, were seen off the 
road, going round and round to cool them after their Jabout, 
while their keepers were indulging at an eating house, or 
joying smoke of ahired culleeaun in the street. Amidst all 
this throng, we generally passed without any notice, excepts 
salaum al.ikum from a passenger, accompanied by a bow, with 
the hands crossed in front; or ao application from a beggat, 
who would call out for relief from the Teringee Khauns, ad 
monish us that ume was short, and the benefit of charity im 
mortal, or rewind us that what was little to us was a great dea 
tohim. It sometimes happened that we were descried by 4 
boy from a window; and bis shout of Ooph Teringee woul 
fT) bring 
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ying allthe Women and children in the house to stare at us till 
we were out Of sight. 





——— 


friendly Adzice to Industrious and Frugal Persons in 
Humble Stations in Life, recommending Provident Insti- 
tutions, or Banks of Sacing. By one of the Manager's 
of the Provident Institution in Bath. 


Little tract, bearing the above title, having just made its 

appearance, we consider that we cannot fender a greater 
sertice to the communily, more acceptable to our readers, or 
more consonant with our own views, than by taking the ear- 
liest notice of a work, the sole object of which is, to promote 
habits of saving among the lower orders, to excite in them an 
allowable spirit of independence by means of their own exer- 
tions and good couduct, and to teach them plain lessons of 
morality and virtue. ‘The iayportance which this subject is 
daily acquiring, in amoral as well as a political view, would of 
itself be a-sufiacient inducement to us; byt when we consider 
that the comfort and happiness of a great proportion of our 
fellow. beings are likely to be increased to an incalculable de- 
gree by the means proposed, the best feelings of cur nature, 
the noblest principles of philanthropy, are called forth in aid 
of this generous design. The channel made choice of by this 
writer, of cominunicating useful information to persons in hum- 
ble stations of life, by the medium of a tract, appears to be 
judicious. The lower classes, in general, are more capable of 
reading now than heretofore; and the exteat to which moral 
aud religious tracts are circulated is proved by the may thou- 
sands of them printed every year.-—After recommending Pro- 
vident Institutions, and giving a short outline of the plan of 
that in Bath, the writer makes an average statewent of the rates 
of. wages, beginning with what artisaus and mannfacturers in 
London receive per week, and ending with the wages paid in 
wgriculture;, whence a calculation is made of what the several 
descriptions of working men urhky or oyght to save,—The 
Writer then proceeds to the subject of Early Marriages ; which, 
amongst the labouring classes, he justly considers as the great- 
est obstacles to saving; that, instead of laying up some pro- 
visions in store for the necessary occasions of an increasing 
family (to which we are reminded by the providence of inferior 
animals), working-men eagage ioconsiderately im marriage al- 
most as soon as they begin to work for themselves. Hence a 
humerous offspring are brougtt into the werld, unprovided 
for; and poverty, wisery, and woral degradation, in most in- 
stances follow. ‘ft is observable that mea in general, of the 
Vou, 56, R middle 
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middle and higher ranks in society, seldom marry before the 
age of 25; and, in the learned profe ssions, not often before 99 
or 35... Would it, therefore, be unreasonable to expect the 
same virtuous and moral restraint ta the lower classes? (The 
celebrated Malthus contends, that men ought not to be allowed 
to marry unul they can give satisfactary proof of being able 
to maintain a family.)—The writer pt ceeds to give very ie 
s:ructive and practicable lessons to his readers in bumble lite, 
under the respective heads of [ndustry, Frugality, Edne ation, 
Dress, Friehdly Societies, Borrowing pie Pawniug, Alehouses, 
Dram-Shops, Gaming, aad An infallible & ure for Hard Ti: nes; 
concluding witha short recommendation of the Daties of Re. 
ligio y as the best director and preservative through this life, 
aad which, if pursue d with a sincere heart and honest inten 
rion, will be rewarded with everlasting happiness lereafter. 


ee “= a $e 


INTERESTING TRIAL 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, January 26. 
RUDALL i VAVASSOUR. 


SERJ EANT EPHERD moved, that the verdict found 
J tor the pluinuil in this case should be set aside, and a pew 
trial granted, ou the ground of excessive dam. ges. The ae- 
tion was brought by the plaintiff to obtain compensation from 
the defendant for criminal conversation with his wife. It was 
heard in the sberiff’s court oo the 34 inst. and the damages 
awarded were SOOO), It appeared on the trial that the plaia- 
ull had lived for several years separated from his wife. Being 
vaable to maintain her, he lad sent ber back to her fathers 
family. ‘Pie learned counsel was far from wishing to censare 
such conduct. It was said that their atfection remained une 
abated—a circumstance which certaialy shoald have been 
proved beiore it was allowed to influence the verdict. [t was 
stated that the defendant was a mao of good fortune, being 
worth 10001. a year. This fikewise was taken for granted 
without proof, or rather contrary to evidence, as it was deposed 
that he had not more pay than 1801. a year, or 3001. on active 
service, Wi ithout a ny other muinecinte suurce of income, The 


dceiendant was totally una quainted with the plainuff, so that 


tuere Was-pot « breach of fricndsiutp, or an abuse of hx yspitas 
sh The et nin fl lived at a great distance from his wife, and 

t did not appeor thet toey, for a long time post, had any pet 
ds intercourse or writen communieation. Some of the 


lady’s family were ready lo give testimony, but they were not 
: s 
called, 
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called, and the only person examined was a milliner, who had 
gen Mr. and Mrs. Rudall together some years ago. An af- 
fectionate letter was said to have been written by the lady to 
yer husband, which, though it was not allowed to be read, had 
produced all its effects upon the mind of the jury by the expla- 
mation of its contents; but even this letter was dated so far 
lack as three or four years ago. The plaintiff’s wife was thus, 
for any thing that appeared to the contrary, perfectly beyond 
his protection. ‘The jury should have considered what was 
proved, and what was not proved, before they awarded such 
rinous damages, The defendant had allowed judgement to 
go by default, but even though this was the case, there should 
have been evidence oflered, which brought the defendant and 
the plaintiff's wife together. 

Chief Justice Gibbs said, that unless the practice of the 
court were totally against granting new trials, upon allegations 
of excessive damages, this was acase that called for one, 
There was no evidence that the plaintitf saw his wife for some 
time past, or that they had any communication, A .compen- 
sation was granted for a loss a party sustained, and that loss 
must be estimated by his previous afleciion for the object lost, 
by the harmony in which they lived, and the domestic happi- 
nessof which the seduction deprived them. Another ground 
of damages was the conduct of a defendant. But in this case 
there appeared no aggravation. ‘The learned judge went over 
theother circumstances of the case, and found them all making 
fora new trial.—Rule granted. 


Extracts from M. Rocca’s Memoirs of the War of the 
french in Spain. . 


REVIOUSLY to the severity of reprisals between the two 

armies, the French soldiers bad been in the habit ot con- 
hiving, through commiseratian, at the escape of such of the 
peasants as fell into their hands. 

“ The Spanish prisoners would often sigh piteously as they 
pointed to some village at a distance, and exclainn, in the i 
halive tongue, to the grenadier who guarded then—Siguor 
soldier, yonder is our home! our wives, our children, are in 
that village. Must we then pass so near them, withou: bidding 
theun adieu! Must we then be marched away tothe dist ut 
land of France? In answer to such speeches the soldier would 
sav, affecting a surly tone, and stepping forward, “ If you 
offer to escape, L shall shoot you; for itis my duty: bu Lam 
hot answe rable for what happens behind my back.” The pri- 
soners, of course, embraced the opportunity, and made the 
vestor their way across the fields. At last we were under the 
Rv NC. 
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necessity of consigning the escorts of prisoners to the saldiag 
of the German division, whose phlegmatie character and 
exacter diseipline rendered them vigilant and inflexible.” 

The following aneedote shews a forbearance which was 
hardly to be looked for amongst the licentious soldiery of an 
exasperated army: 

* Some of our flank companies met some nuns, who had 
quitted Bargos during the battle the day beiore. ‘These poor 
creatures, some of whom had never been without the precincts 
of their cloister, bad walked, in their fright, as fast as their 
limbs could bear them without stopprag, aud had tried to com 
ceal themselves in the groves near the river. On first seeing us 
at adistanee they dispersed, but un our vearer approach they 
gathered together, aud remained on- their kaees, close to each 
other, with their heads banging down, and enveloped in their 
hoods. She whe had preserved most presence of miod, placed 
herse!f upright before her companions. On her face wasan 
air of cendoer and dignity, and that kind of calnyness whieh 
is given by strong emotions in a mement of despair. The aun 
who stood up said, as she touched the beads of her rosary, to 
the soldiers who passed nearest, as if to implore their protee 
tion, ‘he ouly three words she knew of our language, Bon jou, 
Messieurs Francois: “ Good day to you, French Sirs.” These 
poor nuns were leit in peace.” 

M. Rocca bears witness to the neeuracy of Cervantes in his 
deseription of Toboso, which perfectly answers to his account 
of it in Don Quixote. Lf that imaginary hero was not of any 
great service to orphans and widows during his life time, his 
memory at Jeast protected the supposed country of his dulcinea 
from some of the horrors of war. As soon as the French sol 
diers saw a woman at a window, they eried out, laughingly, 
Foila dulcinee, “ Look! there’s a dulcinea.”. Muiual and 
unexpected advantages resulted ; the gaiety of the sobliers 
tranquillised the inhabitants, and far from flying, as usual, at 
the first sight of the advanced troops, they crowded to see 
them pass ; and the French being well treated, received their 
hosts in return with civility. 

‘The usual method of travelling in Spain is on horseback, 
and these animals are treated with much consideration. Asses 
are treated much worse than horses, for they are not supposed 
capable of the same feelings of hononr, the directing and pre- 
dominating principle in the breast of a Spaniard. ‘Poe great 
prodnace of the country is sheep, and their fleece, as is now 
weil known, is chiefly improved by the constant care which ts 
iaken to change their pasturage. In the vast uncultivated 
plains between Bourdeaux and Bayonnet, which are hoown by 
the name of Bes Landes, large forests of pine and cork wees 

bound the horizon ut an immense distance ; and at long inter 
vals, 
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vals, single shepherds are seen, clad. in black sheepskins, 
gounted on. stilts, six OF seven fvet high, for the purpose of 
making their way through the sofe sund, and leaning on a lovg 
pole ; they remain motionless on the same spot, without ever 
ising sight of their flacks, whieh feed around them on the 
heath. When Napoleon crossed ihese wide plains In bis way 
tthe army; the poverty of the country did not permit it to 
fymish the usual horse quar! of hon ur; and he was escorted 
ap a dete ichment of these shepherds, who, with their tall stilts, 
kept | pace through the sand with the borsesat 9 trot. Through- 
oat Spain there are extens ive tracts leit untilled jor the travel. 
ling flocks. 

The king and the grandces have vast studs appropriated to 
the raising of choice bieeds of horses and buks. The royal 
stad of Aranjae z, on the banks of the Vagus, is fifteen or 
twenty leagues in circumferenee 5 au t at the approach of the 

traveller, the wild borses, miogied with deer and fawns in herds 
of sixty or seven:y head, are seen flymg in all directions. 

Oneof the most striking features of Spaia are the enormous 
bridges, and the number and he sight of ths eir arches, while the 
rivers beneath are scarcely flowing, and are in some places lost 
in the sand of their own bed. They ave, however, necessary, 
because the smallest streawm, increased by the sudden inflax, 
which is SO Common in moUNtsuinous Countries, Is sametimes 
instantaneously transformed tmto an impetuous torrent. ‘Tie 
communication between the old and new town at Ronda ts by 
asuperb stone bridge of a@ stngle arch. [ron balevnies project 
beyoad the parapet va each side, and through the thin bars the 
river is suddenly discovered, 276 feet below, lke astagle white 
thread runniug out of the gulf which the vieleace of the tore 
iemt must have formed ages back. 

The appearanee of the tow + does not correspond with the 
agreeable aspectof thecountry. ‘Fhe sireets, nanow, crooked, 
aod winding, with the sioties of the houses juttiiag out turther 
the higher they are, are not made for catriages. Behiad the 
gated windows er balconies are seated the Spanish women, 
who keep themselves almost always ac home, and ulserte all 
Who pass, without beiage themselves seen. From tie same 
places they listen in the evenings to the guitars of their lovers. 
Excepting a few hotels, founded by Ltaliaus in the large cities, 
he ns are only large ecaravauseras, where notiiug is found 
but lodging, and room forherses and mules. ‘Vrave Hers carry 
ag, with them, and sleep upen then hersecloths. ‘I he 
tlirehes are very numerous; Madrid has 000; and nothing ts 
Nore striking to the ear of a protestaut, than the naise of the 

humerous bells, ri neng in continued pea ils tiom sunrise to sun- 
et. ‘There exists a nol bility of cities as well as of men, and 
od institutions are so much respected, that theis capital still 
bears 
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bears the name of Villa, or country town, while some poor yil. 
lages pride themselves on that ot Ciudad, or city, which they 
have inherited by some ancient privileges. When a Spaniard 
is asked where he was born, he answers, [am the son of sucha 
town; and the expression causes him to atiach more value to 
the dignity of his native city. The men wear large dark-co. 
Joured cloaks ; the women are in black, and a black woollen 
veil, covering almost entirely their head and shoulders, and 
sometimes hiding the whole face, except the eyes and nose, 
sets off the paleness of their complexion, and the brilliancy of 
their eyes. : 

The women are generally short ; their step is bold and quick ; 
the wives of the mountaineers are distinguished by their gi- 
gantie size, rebust limbs, and bold looks: they carry heavy 
burthens with ease, and boast of the strength given them by 
habit; they have been seen wrestling together, and _ striving 
who shall lift. the heaviest stones. They are fond of dressing 
in fine stuffs and veils, which they obtain by smuggling, and 
which form a curious contrast with their dark sunburnt com. 
plexions, and the coarseness of their features. ‘Their market is 
held early in the morning, and the tumuliuous concourse of 
provincials and towns-people, variously clothed, vociferating 
with unceasing gestures and shouts, going, coming, arriving, 
departing, affords a busy picture, which can only be conceived 
by those who have witnessed the contrast between sourhern 
gai ty and bustle, and the sober reverse of the northern na 
tions, amoug whom all goes on so silently. 


The Castilian, with his amply folding cloak,—the drover 
from La Mancha with a long goad in his hand, and clad ina 
kelt of bide,—the Andalusian with his hair bound with long 
silken fillets, and wearinga sort of short brown vest, chequered 
with blue and red, and distinguished by his animated jooks, 
and the rapidity of bis utterance,—women preparing food on 
stoves, at the corners of the streets, or in the public squares,— 
water carriers pacing along, and calling with their slow nasal 
accent, * Who wents water ?’—long strings of mules, ladea 
with skins of wine or oil, or droves of asses, led by a single 
man, who talks tothem unceasingly,—carnages drawn by eight 
or teo mules, ornamented with litle bells, and driven with sur 
prising address by one coacuman, without reins, and by means 
of his voice only, or a long sharp whistie, which serves to stop 
them all at the same moment :—Sach is the mixture of the 
motley group which bursts upon the view, and bewilders the 
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Original Letter from a Soldier in the 95th Regiment of 
fe] : op * > eer = 
Foot, describing the Battle of Waterloo. 


France & not only that in Paris thank God 


July 8—1815 
Dear Father Mother brother & Sisters 


make no doubt but you have heard af the glorious News 
& I suppose you thought I was killd or wounded, but Yes- 
ierday is the first day we have halted since the beginning of 
the Battle on the 18th June, & my hands are swelled so with 
walking day and night thatt I scarce can hold my Pen. I do 
not know what the English Newspapers say about the Battle 
bot thank God I am living & was an Eye witness to the begin- 
ning of the Battle to the ending of it. but ny Pen cannot ex- 
plain to you uor twenty sheets of papers would not contain 
what [ could say about it, for | thank God [ bad my health & 
strength more on the days we was engaged than ever | had in 
my life,so what | am going to tell you is reall truth, bat [ think 
wy Brother ‘Thos. as he is such a Scollar if he was to look at 
the Newspapers he might see what Officers waskilld & wounded 
of ihe 95 Regt we have but six companies in the Country & 
before the Battie we was 550 strong & this morning we was not 
245 so we lost of our Regmt 255 Privates two Cournals one 
Major 15 Officers 11 Sargants and one Buglar, my front rank 
man was wounded by'a part of a Shell through the foot & he 
drop as we was advancing —I coverd the next man I saw & had 
hot walked twenty steps before a Musket shot came sideways 
& took his nose clean off, & then | coverd another Man which 
was the third, just after that the man that stood next to me on 
my left hand had his left arm shot of by a nine pouad shot just 
above his elbow and he turnd round and caut bold of me with 
bis right hand & the blood ran all over my trowsers—-we was 
advancing so he dropd dircetly. after this we was orderd to 
extend in front of all & our large Gens was filing over our 
heads and the Enemys large Guns & small Arms was firing at 
the British lines in our rave, & | declare to God with our Gung 
wd the French Guns firiog over our heads, my Pen cannot 
explain any thing like it, it was not 400 Yards frow the French 
lines to our British lines, & we was about 150 Yard in front of 
ours, so we was about 250 Yard from the French and some- 
limes not 100 Yards so I leave you to judge if | laden a nar- 
low escape for my life 
as | just said we was extended in front, Bonneys Imperial 
lorse Guards all Clothed in Armonr made a charge at us, we 
ww them coming & we ail closed in & formed a square just as 
they came within 30 Yards of us & and they found they could 
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do no gond with us they fired with their Carbines on us X cam 
tothe right about direcily, & at that moment the Man on my 
right hand was shot th rough the body & the blood ran out of 
his belly & back like a Pig stuck in-the throat, be drop on his 
side I spoke to him he just said Lewis [ am done & died di 
rectly, atl this time we keep up a constant fire at the Imperial 
Guards as they retreated but they often came tothe right abou 
& fire, & as L was loading my rifle one of their shots came & 
struck my rifle not two inches above my left hand as I wig 
ramining down the ball with my right hand & broke the stock 
& bent the barrell in such a manner that | could not get the 
Ball down, jast at this time we extended again K my rifle was 
no good to me a nine pound shot came and cut the Sargent of 
pt ompany right in two, he was not above three file from me 

of through down ny rifle & went and took his rifle as it was 
hot hurt, at this time we had lost both of our Cournals, Major, 
& the two ouldest Captains & only a young Captain to take 
command of us, as for Cournals Worde he was sent to England 
about three Weeks before the Battle—seeing we bad lost 
many men and all dur Commanding Otlicers my heart begug 


to fail & Boneys Guards then made agother Charge on us, but} 
we made them retreat as before & while we was bo square teh 


second tine the Dake of Wellington & all bis Staff came uw 
tous in the inidst of all the fire aud saw we had lost all ou 
Commanding Officers he himself gave the word of command, 
the words he said to our Regmt was this, wofix your sords lel 
face and extend yourselves once more we shall svon jave thea 
over the other Hill and then he rode away on our right, & bow 
he escaped being shot God only knows for at this-time the 
shots was flying like hailsrorms, this was about 4 o'clock oa the 
18 June when W ellingtou rode away from our Regt. and theo 
we advanced like Britons, but we coald uot go five steps wilh 
ont walking over the Dead and wounded, & Boneys Horsesd 
the Impertal Guards that the Men was killd was runoing loos 
in all directions, if our Tom had been a jitile bebind in th 
ar - inight catch Hérses enough to had a troop or two lilt 
Sr Jno. De La Pool Wellington declared to us this worniig 
that i it was the hardest battle he ever saw tought in his life, bil 
now thank God all is over & we are very comfortable in Pai 
& TFhope we shall remain here & bave our Christmas Dinset 
in Paris, for London cannot be compared to it, L hardly kno# 
how to rp the time at present to write this Letter for £ wast 
to go ont aboot the City for itis 4 O'Clock & the letter go of a 
3 but I must say a little more ou the other side 
We was all very quiet in quarters un the 15 June, whea the 
order cane all atonce at 12 OClock at night for every Mw 
to be ready in ove hour & march at } OClock their we was 4 
of abusell, so of we goes & it was not hghtas there was ™ 
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Moon, the orders was that the French was making different 
wovements on our left abot 22 Legs from us, mind the days of 
the month I say, this day the 16th we marehd ull 11 OClock 
that Night which was 22 hoars for us the first Day & we walkd 
3 Legs in that time which is 39 English Miles, being dark 
General Clinton orderd us to lay down on the road side for 2 
hours so we halted & every Man got half a pint of real Ram 
to keep his spirits up, we set of again at | OClock in the 
Morning on ithe 1? June and marchd 9 Legs about 4 OCilock 
in the afternoon & then we was in front of the enemy, but the 
Rain fellso hard that the oldest Soldier there never saw the 
like in their lives, L reatle thought that Heaven & Earth was 
coming together, there was afew shots fired on both sides that 
night, bat the Guns would not go of, we was cn one long high 
Hill & the French on snother facing us, there was a large 
Wood behind us & Wellington told us all to get Wood & make 
inlarge fires & dry ourselves & get our Guns fit by Day light as 
the enemy could not hurt us, so ve made laige fires & they 
was about 4 miles long, & when the french saw it they done 
the same & it was one of the Beautifulls sight Ll ever saw, & 
the next Morng as soon as it was light we went at it Ding Dong 
& drove all befo,e us till Yesterday the 7th July that we en- 
tered Paris, but ever since the 15 June till last Night the 7 July 
we have only laid down on the ground with our Close on, so I 
leave you to judge if | am not fatigued out Blucher rode by 
the side of Wellington Yesterday when we enterd Paris—as 
we was inthe advance after the freuch Army, every Town we 
cane through the people was all fled to Paris & took away 
what they could, & the British Prushon & Rushon Army broke 
their Houses open & plunderd what was most good & set fire to 
tome, but Wine was more plenty than Water for all their Cel- 
lars was full of Wine, the same as Squire Tackers is full of 
Cyder, and thot was the first place all the Soldiers broke open. 
have often been in Cellars, & what wine we could not drink 
orcarry away, they would break in the bead of the cask & let 
itran about, Lf was often ‘over my half Boots in Wine—We 
marchd thro Tewns as large as Exeter & uot a person to be 
geen but all lockd up and Window Shatiers fastcaed ——Direct 
as before only leave out Flanders & pat France—their is at this 
present time more than 7OOOOO Soldiers in’ Paris & round the 
Suburbs, but Bouey & all his Army is gone God knows where 
when L receive an Ausrto £ shall write again & let you know 
what t can—I shall sleep sound to Night so no more at pre- 
Senuttrom 


JNO. LEWIS 


Vou. 5, S The 
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The sagacious Parrot. 


\ ILLOUGHBY in his history of birds, gives the follow. 

ing laughable:adecdote: he says, that “ A parrot be 
Jouging to King Henry the Seventh, who then resided at Weg. 
minsier, in his palace by the river Tuames, had learned to tal 
many words from the passengers as they happened to take 
water. Que day, sporting on its perch, the poor bird fell into 
the water, at the same time crying out, as loud as he could, 
** A boat! twenty pounds for a boat!” A waterman who hap 
pened to be near, hearing the ery, made to the place where the 
parrot was floating, and taking him ap restored bia to the 
king. As it seems the bird was a favourite, the man insisted 
that he ought to have a reward rather equal to his services thay 
his trouble; and, as the parrot had cried twenty pounds, he 
said the king was bouad in honour to grant it. ‘he king a 
Jast agreed to leave it to the parrot’s own determination, which 
the bird hearing, cried, “ Give the knave a groat.” 

Clusius, speaking of the parrots of Brazil, says that they are 





the most sensible and cunning of all animals that are not ea} 


dued with reason; particul irly the great parrot, Called th 
aicurous, the bead of which is adorned with yellow, red, and 
violet, the body eréen, the end of the wings red, and the fea 
thers of the tail long and yellow, This bird, he asseris, (whiek 
is seldom broughtanto Europe) is a prodigy of understanding, 
and a3 an instunce gives the following account: “ A certait 
Brazilian woman, that lived ina village two miles distant 
from the island on which we resided, bad a parrot of this hint 
which was the wonder of the place. ft seeined endued with 
such understanding, a3 to discern and comprehend whatever 
she said toit. As we sometimes used to pass by that woman 
hoase, she used to call npon us to stop, promising if we gare 
her a comb, or a looking glass, that she would make lier pat 
rot sing and dance to entertain us. If we agreed to her 
quest, as soon as she had pronounced some words to the bird, 
it began not only to leap and skip on tlic perch on whichit 
stood, but also to talk and to whistle, and to imitate the shout 
ings aod exclawations of the Brazilians when they prepare for 
battle. [n brief, when. it came into the woman’s head to bid 
it sing, sang 3 to dance, i it danced, Bur, if contrary to out 
promise, we refused to give the woman the litile — presetl 
ageeed on, the parrot seemed to sympathize in her resentment, 
aud was silent and immovenble; neithes could we, by avy 


theans, provoke it to move either foot or ton: gue 
Men and women who are very talkative ar prove rbially said 
to prate like parrots, and among an excess of talking here i 
enerally abyndance of nonsense 


POETRY. 
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WINTER. 





HE howling wind sweeps round my humble cot; 
It shakes my door; against my windows lie 


Snéw, icicle, with pearly hailstones, shot 
From frozen treasures of the wintry sky. 


High on the summit of a dreary hill, 


Where titled dames and Jords do seldom stray, 


The northern blasts my feeble members chill, 
And mud and dirt siill overspread my way. 


The barren heath no pleasing verdure yields; 
The copse below is of its fuliage shorn; 

No flowers adorn the circumjacent fields ; 
The welkin rcund is dreary and forlorn : 


Save where the chirping blackbird seeks her food, 


Or robin twitt’ring on the leafless spray 5 


Or where the bleating flocks, beneath the wood, 


Seek shelter on the bvist’rous windy day, 


From vales beneath the misty vapours rise, 
3edewing all the baie and russet lawn; 
The lonely owl from her close ambush flies, 


And seeks her prey or e’er the morning dawn. 


The wide-extended landscape nothing shews 


To please the eye, or ease the anxious mind: 


So life’s last stage, without celestial views, 
No savour leaves on those we leave behind. 


Spring, summer, autumn, winter, have their day, 
And thus revolving years their seasons bring ; 


So man springs up—shines 
And we behold no more the busy thing. 


January 13, 1816. 





then he goes his way, 


H. 


Extracts from Affection, a Poem, by Henry Smithers. 


NPFOLDED close within the circling arms 
4 Of a lovw’d child, whose native sympathies, 


Or fond caresses, urg’d the kind embrace, 
How hath my happy bosem felt the swell 
Of sacred rapture, andthe ecstatic thrill 


Fleet thro’ ny veins with such soft ravishment, 


“Lbat | have almost seem’ 
Heav’nly delight, tho’ habitant on earth: 


to taste and know 


Thus sooth’d, I have to pleasing slumbers sunk, 


Fearful lest life’s realities should break 


Such dear delight, such welcome, sweet illusion. 


And thus when travelilng my onward road, 


Amidst 
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Amidst the tangles and the hidden paths 

Of mazy life, no flower has more beguil’d 
My weary way,or charm’d my ruffed sense 
‘To a forgetfulness of anx' cus care, 

Than the simplicity and happy scenes 

Of buoyant youth: oft sportive have I join’d 
In every infantine or boyish play 

Joyous to live my childhood o’er again. 


DISOBEDIENCE. 


WHATE’ER thy visitations, chast’ning. God! - 
Spore me, O spare me! from that awful curse, 
A disobedient child! one who forgets 

‘The pangs of her who bare him; lacerates 
The,breasts that gave him suc«; or disregards 
That unremitting, that unwearied care 
Which infant life requir’d: a mother’s eye 
How vigilant to guard! A mother’s heart - 
How full of tenderness! Ungrateful child! 
Would’st thou unbind those many ties of love 
Which knit thee to her? Canst thou inflict a, wound 
Where thou should’st balm apply? when riper years, 
And dawniog reason, to a father’s charge 

Consign thee rather; is it nought to wouod 

A father’s heart? Is that a fit retura 

For ajl the anxious, sleepless huurs, he gives 

To plan thy welfare? arren is thy breast? 

Doth it refuse to bear those precious seeds ] 
Of piety and virtue he implants, 

And waters with his tears? Run thy career; 


Bring his grey hairs wirh sorrow tv the grave | 7. 
But U remember! treasure well the thought, of 
And may it be the angel in thy way th 
‘To turn thee tathe paths of blessedness! cil 
There must a day of retribution come. a 
SS er pe 
REFLECTIONS. th 
[From Reed’s Remains, lately published. " 
‘THE moments flew on airy wing, it 
When round the blest, enchaated ring wi 
Of infancy I play’d; fre 

When the green hills I pac’d along, 
Blithe as the woodlark’s early song, hu 
Soft warbliag through the glade. he 
The sports of day, the games of night, - 
Alternate brought me new delight, an 

, With every trifling toy ; . 

Young fancy danc’d with magic mien, be 
And paioted o’er each rising scene 4 
With tints of golden joy. Jat 
wi 

O happy hours, and scenes so fair ! 
How soon they meited into air, - 
_Like the gay sainbow’s form! ne 
The victim now of surrow’s dart, fa 


And disappointment’s bleeding sumarty 
And sport of every sturmn, 





